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@ Children’s Fund Helps Kansas School 

Many people believe that the Red Cross Chil- 
dren’s Fund is used entirely to help children in other 
countries. Much of it is, of course, because your 
contribution put together with those of many other 
boys and girls makes a fund that can be put to 
work for overseas children quickly. 

But the reason for the Red Cross Children’s Fund 
is to help children everywhere, and one example of 
its use in the United States came last fall when the 
Red Cross gave $3,000 from the Children’s Fund 
to the Meriden, Kansas, Grade School. 

Last May, a tornado severely damaged the school. 
Jefferson County school authorities saw to necessary 
building and supply repairs, but there was no money 
to provide the school library with the basic books 
needed to help Meriden’s boys and girls in their 
classroom work. The $3,000 was used to buy reference 
books and supplies ($1,400), library books ($1,200), 
and books for supplementary reading ($400). 


@ Pan American Day 
On April 14, the Organization of American States, 
better known as the Pan American Union, will cele- 
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brate its 71st birthday. The Union joins the 21 re- 
publics of North, Central, and South America to- 
gether in friendship. Our good neighbors in Central 
and South America are becoming more important in 
world affairs every day. One way that you could 
help international friendship is to learn more about 
them. A place to begin: Can you make a list of the 
21 republics and the language spoken by the people 
in each? 


@ It Happened in April 

2d: Easter Sunday; Hans Christian Andersen 
born, 1805. 

3d: Washington Irving born, 1783. 

4th: Adoption of the design of the United States 
flag used today, 1818. 

8th: Louisiana admitted to the Union, 1812. 

13th: Thomas Jefferson born, 1743. 

19th: Beginning of the American Revolution at 
Lexington and Concord, Mass., 1775. 

30th: George Washington inaugurated as first presi- 
dent, 1789; Louisiana Territory purchased 
from France, 1803. 

—Maurice Flagg, Editor 





A Common Bond 


By Alice Reel 


The things that make good friends are not limited 
to the boundaries of one country. 


When Mr. Perry asked for volunteers to 
appear on the evening PTA program of the 
Franklin School, Miklos Nyari looked the 
other way. Not for anything in the world 
would he have Mr. Perry know that he could 
play the violin! 

But he might have known that Juliska, his 
twin sister, would give his secret away. She 
liked to get up in front of an audience. When 
the sixth-grade teacher called on her, Miklos’ 
worst fears were realized. 

“My brother and I sing Hungarian folk 
songs, and he plays the violin while we sing,” 
announced Juliska. “We could do a number 
for the program.” 

“Well, maybe you want to, but I don’t,” 
thought Miklos. Probably Mr. Perry wouldn’t 
think much of the idea, anyway. 

But Mr. Perry seemed quite pleased with 
Juliska’s suggestion. 

“That sounds fine,” he smiled. “As you 
know, everybody who wants to be on the pro- 
gram is to have a tryout tomorrow afternoon 
in the auditorium. You and Miklos be there 
at three o'clock.” 

Miklos frowned. Just like that! Without 
even asking him if he wanted to play and sing. 
That wasn’t fair of Mr. Perry, whom Miklos 
usually liked so much. Well, the two of them 
might as well know that they couldn’t count 





on him. Eleven-year-old boys just didn’t get 
up and perform with their sisters. 

It was one thing to play and sing with the 
family in their little home on Date Street. He 
liked the folk songs of Hungary, and he could 
remember all of them. His father had seen 
to that. Mr. Nyari, now an American citi- 
zen, insisted that his children remember 
the pleasant things about their native land. 
Each Sunday evening they had a Hungarian 
hour, during which they sang and recalled 
the good days in Budapest. 

Sometimes Miklos and Juliska played Hun- 
garian games with their younger brother and 
sister. Their mother still baked Hungarian 
pastry. No boy could resist the delicious wal- 
nut and poppy seed roll that made the kitchen 
a place of delight. Johnny Crane, Miklos’ 
best friend, somehow always managed to be 
around when Mother took rolls or a round 
cake of many layers from her oven. 

The Nyari family had been in the United 
States for several years. In the time they had 
lived with their sponsor, Mr. Nyari had 
learned the tailoring business. As soon as he 
felt he could support his family, he had moved 
to another part of the city and set up a little 
business of his own. From the very first he 
had done well. 

But Miklos knew that his folks were lonely. 
Miklos, himself, was so happy that he didn’t 
think much about it. He had many friends 





among the boys, and he enjoyed each day in 
school. Juliska, too, had found friends, and 
seldom spoke of Hungary. Observing the ways 
of American boys, Miklos now called his 
father “Dad.” 

Miklos wished that Johnny’s mother would 
go to see his mother. She was so pleasant 
that a visit from her would make anyone feel 
at home in a new neighborhood. 


That evening Miklos argued with Juliska 
about her hasty suggestion that they sing at 
the program. “You had no right to tell Mr. 
Perry that we'd sing, without even asking me 
beforehand,” he declared. 

“Why, Miklos!” exclaimed Juliska. “I 
thought you liked to sing our folk songs.” 

“I like to sing them at home, but not be- 
fore an audience.” 

“But you are such a good violinist, that it’s 
time you did it in public,” insisted Juliska. 

Your sister is right,” said Mr. Nyari. “Be- 
sides, I would feel so happy to have my boy 
and girl sing Hungarian songs before an 
American audience.” 

Miklos looked at his father’s wistful face. 
“Does it really mean a lot to you?” he asked. 

“It does. Your mother and I and the little 
ones will be so proud of our Miklos and 
Juliska.” 

Miklos sighed. It seemed as though there 
was nothing to do but consent to play and sing 
at the program. But there was still the faint 
hope that Mr. Perry might decide that he and 
Juliska weren't talented enough to perform at 
an evening PTA program. 

But Mr. Perry beamed at them the next 
afternoon. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this long 
ago?” he asked. “Here I’ve been wondering 
what our room could do for the program, and 
I had two artists right under my nose. Plan 
to sing at least two numbers.” 

As they left the auditorium, Mr. Perry 
called after them. “You don’t look too happy 
about this, Miklos,” he said. 
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Miklos flushed. “I guess I’m pretty scared 
to get up in front of so many people.” 

“You needn’t be. The folks who will hear 
you are only mothers and fathers of children 
just like you and Juliska.” 

Although Miklos appreciated his teacher’s 
words of reassurance, they didn’t help a lot. 
He couldn’t think of the program with any- 
thing but dread. 

When their father heard of the outcome of 
the try-out, he insisted that his children prac- 
tice every evening. The whole family held 
lengthy discussions about what they should 
sing. Although Miklos tried to enter into their 
enthusiasm, he had no heart in it. 





As the day approached, he breathed a sigh 
of relief. Now it would soon be over, and 
never again would he be drawn into such a 
situation. 

Because his father was afraid they might 
be late, the Nyari family were the first to 
arrive at the auditorium. Dad, Mother, and 
the younger children all filed up the aisle to 
the front row of seats. Juliska went with 





them. Remaining at the door, Miklos waited 
for Johnny. 

The large room soon began to fill. Miklos 
saw many people looking curiously at his 
family. To Miklos, his folks looked fine. Dad 
was so dark and handsome, and Mother was 
such a pretty blonde. Dressed in their best 
clothes, the younger children sat primly beside 
their parents. Flushed and radiant, Juliska 
plainly looked forward to the evening. 

Miklos found it hard to concentrate on the 
numbers that preceded his performance. 

About nine o’clock Mr. Perry announced 
that the final number of the program would 


be given by two Hungarian children from the 





sixth grade. Miklos and Juliska, he added, 
had recently entered the school. 

Miklos sighed. Rising reluctantly, he went 
to the piano with Juliska to tune his violin. 
Then they faced the group and began to sing. 

Juliska sang with such joy that Miklos soon 
found himself relaxing. He knew they were 
doing well with their first song, and the 
second one was his favorite. 


As they started the second number, Miklos 
suddenly stiffened. Some man was singing 
with them—it could be no one but their 
father. Then the little ones joined in, and 
soon the whole family were singing. Miklos’ 
first reaction of surprise soon turned to dis- 
may. What would Mr. Perry think? What 
would the boys think? 

When they finished the song, there was such 
strong applause that Mr. Perry could scarcely 
make himself heard. 

“Why don’t the rest of you join Miklos and 
Juliska?” he asked. 

Mr. Nyari motioned for the others to join 
Miklos and Juliska. Then he went to the 


The whole audience joined in happily 
with the Nyaris, singing the fine songs. 


Illustrated by Paul Grout 


piano. “If you don’t mind, I'd like to accom- 
pany my family,” he said. 

Now it was like Hungarian night. Dad’s 
rich, full tones echoed through the room. 
Glancing at his father, Miklos realized that 
a lonely man was singing of his beloved Hun- 
gary, of the days in Budapest and all of the 
things he had shared with his countrymen. 


continued on the next page 
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Suddenly Dad stopped, rose from the piano, 
and faced the people. 

“Enough of Hungary,” he said. “Now we 
will sing of our fine, new country.” 

Now Miklos really threw himself into the 
gay strains of I’ve Been Working on the Raiil- 
road, Oh Susannah, and Home on the Range. 

When the family finally took their seats, 
Miklos felt a little dazed. Could all of that 
clapping be for them? How different the 
evening had turned out! 


Concluding the program, Mr. Perry rushed 
over to the Nyaris. 

“That was one of the finest things I have 
ever seen and heard,” he declared. 

Others followed. Soon Dad and Mother 
were chatting with people who had suddenly 
become just plain folks. Miklos heard 
Johnny’s mother say that she would be over 
to call the next day. 


FIRST AID FACTS NO. 6 


For safety, knives, scissors, and other cut- 
ting tools—both in the kitchen and in the 
workshop—should be stored in compartments 
of their own or held securely in place (when 
on wall boards, for example) by magnets or 
other safe attachments. 

If by accident someone is cut by one of 
these implements, in most cases the bleeding 
can be stopped by pressing a clean piece of 
cloth directly on the wound. 

When the bleeding has stopped, a clean 
bandage should be wrapped around the 
wound. 

See a doctor as soon as possible. * 


ART BY TIM EVANS 





Looking at the pleased expression on the 
faces of his parents, Miklos was glad that he 
had consented to sing. Aside from making a 
really nice sister happy, he had _ probably 
paved the way for his mother and father to 
be less lonely. 

As he walked home with Johnny, they 
talked of the evening. Johnny said that their 
singing had been the best number on the pro- 
gram. 

“Say, Miklos, do you feel like an American 
or a Hungarian?” he asked. 

“Why, both, I guess. I suppose a part of 
me will always be Hungarian and the other 
part American.” 

Johnny laughed. “Well, right now, part of 
me is Hungarian, too. Your mother said that 
if I stop in, she’ll have some walnut roll for 
me.” 

Miklos chuckled. “Right now, that part of 
me is Hungarian, too.” * 











Paula Saus, Susan Sullivan, Teacher-Sponsor Grace 
Moore, David Cycyk in Harlan School solarium. 





WILMINGTON, DEL.—One of the ways 


that boys and girls can make a hospital stay 


more cheerful is by giving patients plant gar- ALL 


dens. They can be created inexpensively in 


all kinds of ordinary containers. Boys and TOGETHER 


girls who make them also learn a lot about 


how plants grow. FOR 
EASTER 





SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Each year, Junior 
Red Cross members in San Diego city and 
county schools make thousands of Easter tray 
favors and decorations for patients at military 
and community hospitals, at children’s hos- 
pital, and rest homes. 

Among the many beautiful things they 





Martha Brown, Frank McCauley watch Susan Sev- make are colorful tulip pots and boxes, jaunty 
ertson demonstrate favor-making at Franklin School. Easter rabbits with egg-shell faces tray dec- 
orations using paper flowers and many other 
designs. * 
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It is evening, the hunting hour for tjitjaks 
on the island of Bali. A little tjitjak sits mo- 
tionless, eyeing the moth in front of him. Sud- 
denly his gray, almost transparent, body 
shoots forward. Snap! His tongue flashes out. 
_ The moth is captured. 

This tjitjak is still a baby, a tiny lizard, 
hardly two inches long. For a moment it 
looks as if the moth will be too big for him to 
swallow. He chokes and struggles and gulps 
while the moth makes frantic efforts to escape. 
Then the tjitjak chokes and struggles some 
more. Finally he swallows the moth and 
greedily looks around for another victim. 

Before long, the tiny hunter has captured 
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VOICES 


IN 


THE NIGHT 


By Ruth Kalmar Wilson 


ILLUSTRATED BY BOB HINES 


another moth and a couple of mosquitoes. 
Each time, the tjitjak darts forward silently, 
freezing in mid-action, then moving on again 
with flashing speed. 

The tjitjak has chosen a fine spot for his 
hunting. He is located halfway up a beauti- 
fully carved housepost, the kind that is used 
for the main sleeping-house on the island of 
Bali. The wall reaches only about two-thirds 
of the way up the posts, leaving a wide space 
where air can circulate freely. Up above 


stretches the great roof of thick layers of 
lalang-grass, its elaborate construction lost in 
the darkness. 

On the porch, people gather around a lamp 





filled with coconut oil to enjoy the peace of 
the evening and to laugh and chat. A light 
breeze has brought mosquitos and other in- 
sects in from the open. Attracted by the oil 
lamp, they are swarming in a great circle 
around the light, now and then settling down 
on walls and houseposts. Truly a rich hunting 
ground for a small lizard. 

Only the tjitjak babies are so bold as to hunt 
openly. They do not seem aware of the 
dangers from other creatures who might seek 
shelter under the same roof. Like tiny ghosts, 
they flash here and there, snapping at insects 
and moths. Sometimes they have to defend 
themselves from other house-lizards, an un- 
friendly lot. As if there were not food enough 
for all, they often chase each other out of 
their hunting grounds. Snap! Snap! And 
the smallest lizard loses his tail in a fight. 

The hunting hour of the tjitjaks is still 
early evening. The sky beyond the coconut 
palms is a rich plum color and the air is sweet 
with the fragrance of flowers. Stray dogs go 
trotting through the courtyard in search of 
leftover food on the castaway banana leaves 
which serve as dinner plates. 


Later, when the air grows cool and the 
moon is up, the real night noises begin. Sud- 
denly a dog starts barking. Another joins in, 
and then another. Soon all other noises are 
drowned out by long-drawn-out howls that 
seem to come from all directions at once. The 
howling lasts for more than a quarter of an 
hour, and then stops as suddenly as it began. 
The silence of the windstill night is uncanny. 

The howling is a sign for the people to re- 
tire to their sleeping quarters. Wrapped in 
blankets from head to foot, like cocoons, they 
are soon fast asleep. Their bodies are well 
protected against the cool of the night, their 
ears against the noises that fill the air. 

When the darkness deepens, the little 
tjitjaks disappear. Their hunting is over for 
the night. In their place appears a larger 
lizard, the tjokeh. This one is a homely fellow, 


a kind of house dragon, with a short, flat head 
and ugly warts on its body. 

Shy by nature, the tjokeh lives in‘ the deep- 
est recesses of the thatched grass roof. Only 
at night when none can see, it comes out and 
sits there, motionless, on one of the beams. 
You can hear its snarling “tjokeh, tjokeh” in 
the dark. For a while, it seems the only crea- 
ture awake. 

But another hunter is coming! There is a 
slight rustle as one corner of the bamboo mat 
is pushed aside and a small dark shadow slips 
in. On silent feet a rat moves along the wall. 
It pauses, sits back on hindlegs and sniffs. All 
is quiet now and there is a moment of sus- 
pense, as if every living thing were holding 
its breath. The danger signal is in the air. 
The rat, the fiercest of all night hunters, has 
arrived! 

Suddenly another rat enters and sets the 
first one running. Up and down the beams 





The hunting hour of tijitjaks is early evening. 
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and posts, and even along the bed frames, 
the wild chase goes. Trip-trap, trip-trap, skip- 
perdee! Is it all part of the night hunt or 
just a frolic, as the rats keep up their scamper- 
ing and their leaping, up and down, up and 
down? 

The rats in Bali have bright eyes and shin- 
ing fur. They are lively as squirrels. In the 
absence of garbage or other edible refuse, 
they hunt their own food at night, quite with- 
out fear. Smaller creatures try to escape, but 
the rats are after them. There are constant 
noises of scampering feet, of scratching and 
gnawing. There are tiny frightened shrieks 
and the crunching of what might have been a 
careless tjitjak or one of the larger insects. 

Sounds of chasing and trapping last for 
several hours. It is well after midnight be- 
fore the rats are satisfied. Finally, the noises 
die down and give way to the peaceful quiet 


LET 
EVERYBODY 
KNOW 


that marks the hours before the new day. 

Once a bat flies in and circles several times 
around the roof, beating the air with its 
skinny wings. It rests for a moment in a fold 
of the lalang grass before it finds its way out 
again. Finally all is quiet inside the house. 
Only the occasional sound of a bird or the 
distant chatter of a monkey disturbs the 
stillness. 

The people lie quiet in their cocoons. The 
horizon in the east begins to turn red and a 
light morning breeze sends a rustle through 
the feather leaves of the coconut palms. The 
first rooster crows: Chickerickee! Chick- 
erickee ! 

Soon other roosters are crowing. As the 
sky grows paler, the raucous crowing grows 
more intense. Chickerickee! Chickerickee! 
Men, women and children jump to their feet. 
The night is over. A new golden day is born. 





Stanford Berryman, Kimna Loose, and Carmen Armejo set up the ex- 
hibit of articles their school made at Eastertime for hospital patients. 


When the boys and girls at Martensen Ele- 
mentary School, Wheat Ridge, Colo., finished 
their 1,400 carefully made Easter favors and 
decorations for hospital patients last year, 
they chose from them to make an exhibit of 
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their work. Everyone from kindergarten to 
sixth grade had a part in making the favors 
and decorations, and the exhibit showed how 
much they could do by working together. Our 
picture shows the exhibit being set up. 





USAF photo 


SPEICHER, GERMANY—Last spring, 
the American Junior Red Cross members of 
the Spangdahlem Elementary School for U.S. 
military dependents visited the children’s 
home in Speicher to present the children there 
with Easter baskets and to get acquainted. The 
visit was another of the many ways in which 
American boys and girls in Germany are mak- 
ing friends with German boys and _ girls 
through the Junior Red Cross of both coun- 
tries. 


Intense interest and delighted amazement can 
be seen on the faces of the youngest to the oldest. 
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SUN AND MOON 


Where is the sun at night? 
Is it hiding behind the clouds? 
Where is the moon in morning bright? 


Did the sun wake up and scare the moon away? 


—tarry Mitchell 
Rixey School 
Las Animas, Colo. 


KIDS IN GENERAL 
Girls 
Girls are the strangest creatures: 
Their habits and their features 
Cannot be duplicated 
Or even illustrated! 


Boys 

Yet boys are something new. 
You could not put them in a zoo, 
And yet, in the house beware: 


They’re clumsy as a bear! 


—Cyd Hempelman 
Des Moines, lowa 


SPRING HAS SPRUNG! 


Flowers peeking out of the ground, 
Insects running all around, 
Pussy willows growing tall, 
Little children playing ball. 
The grass is green, the sky is blue; 


Families and children visit the zoo. 


—E. G. 
Third Grade 
East Aurora, N.Y. 
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In the Merry, Springlime 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SIGHT 


When the sun shines bright 
And the grass is fine and green, 

I believe it the most wonderful sight 
That I have ever seen. 


When the dandelions are scattered 
Over every field and plain, 
When everyone is joyful 


And free of every pain. 


—Nancy Smith 
Red Hook Central School 
Red Hook, N.Y. 


PENCILS 


I like pencils. 

You can draw stencils, 
You can play games, 
And you can write names. 
All with pencils. 


—Victoria Cichonski 
Cooper School 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE SKY 


The sky is something dreary 
The sky is something gay 
The sky is something happy 
The sky is something gray... 


The sky has never fallen 
That it’s never done! 
But when I hear it rumble 
I think: What has it done! 


—Patsy Greaves 
Snyder Road School 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 








KEY TO COVER 


The 41 flowers on the cover are the official or ac- 


cepted state flowers for the states and the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
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. Purple Lilac ... New Hampshire 
. Hibiscus... Hawaii 


Wild Prairie Rose ... North Dakota 
Peony ... Indiana 


. Sunflower . . . Kansas 

. Sego Lily... Utah 

. Red Clover ... Vermont 

. Mistletoe... Oklahoma 

. Mayflower . .. Massachusetts 

. Syringa... Idaho 

. Magnolia... Louisiana, Mississippi 
. Hawthorn... Missouri 

. Bitterroot... Montana 

. Bluebonnet . . . Texas 

. Saguaro Cactus... Arizona 

. Iris... Tennessee 

. Yucca... New Mexico 

. Black-eyed Susan ... Maryland 

19. 


Carnation . . . Ohio 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
a 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


Camellia... Alabama 

White Pine Tassel & Cone... Maine 

Apple Blossom . . . Arkansas, Michigan 

Peach Blossom . .. Delaware 

Orange Blossom . . . Florida 

Moccasin Flower . .. Minnesota 

Rhododendron . . . Washington, West Virginia 
Sagebrush . . . Nevada 

Yellow Jessamine . . . South Carolina 
Forget-me-not . . . Alaska 
American Beauty Rose . 
New York 

Dogwood . . . North Carolina, Virginia 

Oregon Grape . . . Oregon 

Mountain Laurel... Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
Golden Poppy . . . California 

Columbine . . . Colorado 

Wild Rose . . . lowa 

Indian Paintbrush ... Wyoming 

Pasqueflower . . . South Dakota 

Goldenrod . .. Kentucky, Nebraska 

Violet . . . Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin 

Cherokee Rose . .. Georgia 


. . District of Columbia, 





Bob follows a wood duck home and gets a happy 
surprise ... 


“Peet, Peet, Peet, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo- 
eak.” 

The strange, wild call came from the river 
flats near the canal. 

Bob ran down the path leading to the 
water. He had run all the way from his home 
on the hill above the Potomac. He breathed 
fast and hard. 

“Peet, Peet, Hoo-eak, Hoo-cak, Hoo-eak.” 
There it was again! 

Bob stopped short and began peering 
through the tangle of trees and undergrowth 
toward the banks of the river. It must be the 
wood duck. It must be! Uncle Tom had told 
him how to recognize it. 

“The male is the most beautiful of all 
ducks,” he had said. “Shiny green head with 
long crest . . . White lines on face and head 
... A bright bill.” 

Yes, Bob would know the wood duck. He 
must see one! 

Perhaps he would discover one on a nest. 
Maybe right here in the weeds. Uncle Tom 
had not told him about the nest or how many 
eggs there would be, but he had seen a mal- 
lard’s nest once. It was right on a lake shore 
with ten greenish eggs in it. 

Shading his eyes with his hands, he began 
searching carefully. He moved forward 
quietly. He looked closely among the reeds, 
on the bank and on the water. Then, slowly, 
his eyes followed across the water to the far 
bank. 

He really hadn’t expected it so soon, but 
luck was with him today! 

Something shiny, green and white was bob- 
bing with the current. The wood ducks! A 
pair of them! 

Even that far away, the bright plumage of 
the male was visible. What a handsome 
fellow! 

The drake raised his long crest as he swam 
proudly about his quiet-colored mate. Ripples 
in the water reflected the brighter colors. 
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Bob moved forward step by step, hoping to 
get closer, closer. The current was taking the 
ducks out of sight, around a bend. 

In his haste to keep up with the ducks, he 
forgot to be quiet. As he slid by an oak he 
snapped off some bark. 

The ducks rose from the water. “Peet, Peet, 
Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak.” 

Now he had done it! The ducks were flying 
away from him! By his carelessness he had 
frightened them away! 

But suddenly, they were coming back! 
There they came . . . low over the water. 
“Peet, Peet, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak.” 

The beautiful wood ducks! Just as Uncle 
Tom had said, “Shiny green and white.” 
There were other colors, too—purple, brown. 





THE 
WOOD 
DUCK 


By Dorothy Coble Dreese 
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The ducks were smaller than Bob thought 
they would be. 

Then to his great surprise, the ducks did a 
most unusual thing. They did not return to 
the water but went...up...up... higher 
... higher... toward him . . . into the trees! 
The female lit on a high limb, then the male 
settled beside her. Bob could see their brown- 
streaked breasts and white under parts. 

But ducks . . . sitting in a TREE! 

Bob wanted to shout! He wanted to tell 
someone! 

He had seen WOOD DUCKS sitting in a 
TREE! On Saturday he’d look for the nest, 
but now he’d better get home. 


Saturday at last! It was a beautiful spring 


day. Just right for spending it with Uncle 
Tom along the river. And that is what Bob 
did. Following his uncle down the path, Bob 
asked for the third time, “Do you really think 
I will find a wood duck’s nest?” 

For the third time Uncle Tom replied, 
“That all depends on how sharp your eyes 
are.” 

“Pll look carefully between the canal and 
the Potomac. Do you think I'll find one 
there?” 

“Maybe . 
Uncle Tom. 

“Are the wood ducks nesting right now, 
Uncle Tom?” 

“Yes, they are nesting now.” 

“Then I know I'll find a nest. I'll look in 
every clump of weeds and I'll be careful not 
to step on one.” 

Uncle Tom laughed loud. 

Bob looked unhappy. “You don’t think I'll 


find one, Uncle Tom?” 


. . maybe . . . could be,” replied 


“Oh yes, I do, but you must use your eyes 
and be patient. The ducklings won't stay in 
the nest long. They take to the water almost 
as soon as they peck themselves from the 
shell.” 

“Gee, I'd like to see a baby duck swimming 
for the first time. I'd like to hold a baby 
duck . . . duckling in my hands. If I find a 
nest, P'll catch a duckling.” 


The sun rose higher, making the day com- 
fortable even under the tall trees and dense 
underbrush. Birds twittered in the trees. The 
damp river smells floated in. Uncle Tom 
baited and rebaited his hook. Bob explored 
the wooded glade, looking under every clump 
of grass, but without luck. 

By this time he was a little tired, discour- 
aged and hungry. He sat down against a large 
white oak and ate his chocolate bar. Uncle 
Tom said that the candy would be his mid- 
morning snack. Lunch was a long way off. 

Sitting quietly in one spot, Bob could ob- 
serve what was happening about him. A blue 
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jay flew off with some sticks. A downy wood- 
pecker was tapping at a dead limb above him. 
Just a little distance away in a tall sycamore 
tree, he saw a large woodpecker’s hole. “Per- 
haps a flicker,” thought Bob, although he saw 
no bird enter or leave the opening. 

Bob tried to follow the many warblers that 
flitted about the trees. Most of them were 
too high or they went too fast to see them 
closely. What a fuss they made! 


All at once a different sound came from 
the river. “Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak.”’ It 
was coming closer, closer. Now the duck was 
in full view! Just one male. What a beauty! 

It did not alight on the water but flew 
straight to a limb in the big sycamore tree. 
The one with the woodpecker hole. 

Bob sat still, not moving an inch. This was 
the closest look he had had at the wood duck. 
Perhaps it would fly to its mate sitting on a 
nest somewhere near him. How could he have 
missed the nest? 

But the duck did not fly to the ground. He 
didn’t fly anywhere in particular, but just 
back and forth in front of the tree, past the 
woodpecker hole. 

Suddenly the drake flew off, headed for the 
river. ““Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak, Hoo-eak.” 

While Bob was watching the duck land on 
the water, PLOP! something hit the ground 
beneath the tree. “Pee, Pee, Pee.” 

What could it be? Bob jumped up! 

To his amazement there was a baby duck! 
A BABY DUCK! How could a duckling 
have got there? It was too young to fly! 

__ What Bob saw next could not be true! Be- 

fore his very eyes, another duckling, yellow 
and fluffy, came sailing through the air. Right 
from the hole in the sycamore! 

PLOP! It bounced on the ground, righted 
itself and began waddling off. 

Then the mother duck flew from the nest 
hole, calling to her babies. 

Another and another baby duck peeped 
from the hole. Down they came, fluttering, 
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falling from their high perch. PLOP! PLOP! 

After nine babies had landed safely, the 
mother began rounding them up, “Peet, Peet, 
Peet.” 

They waddled toward her. Some tripped 
in the tall grass. One went so fast it turned 
a-flipper. “Pee, Pee, Pee.” 

Bob was too excited to move! He could 
only stand and stare! 

He knew now why Uncle Tom _ had 
laughed. 

WOOD DUCKS MAKE THEIR NESTS 
IN HOLES IN TREES! 

He raced toward the river to find Uncle 
Tom. * 


CORRECTION 

Mr. Paul Steiner, Director of Junior 
Red Cross at the Maricopa County Chap- 
ter, Phoenix, Arizona, has written us to 
point out that Monument Valley is not in 
Colorado, as reported in the January 
NEWS (“The Mountains Go Down’) 
but partly in Arizona, partly in Utah. He 
is right, and we apologize to NEWS 
readers and users for the error. 





® LWAD TROUBLE GETTING THROUGH 
THAT LAST CHAPTER .“ 





At this time of year we celebrate the always 
| wonderful renewal of the earth’s living things. 
The spring’s pretty pastels and the fun of the 
Easter bunny and gaily colored eggs express 
some of our happiness. And just as in any other 
| time of happiness, the pleasure of each one of 
us is increased if we can share the beauty and 
the goodness of the season with someone else. 
Boys and girls in Junior Red Cross have many 
ways of sharing, some of which are shown on 
this page. 


DECATUR, ILL.—Egg shells, dyes, and colored 
paper—and skill—go into holiday decorations. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—When Redding School first graders delivered 
Easter favors to the chapter house, they tried on all the party hats. 
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By Maya Thomas 


Wms EASTER does not have as many cus- 
toms perhaps as Christmas, yet certain rites 
and customs, both old and new, do prevail 
here and in other countries during the Easter 
season. 

For instance, the waxen lily is to Easter 
what holly is to Christmas, a custom dear to 
the hearts of the people. From early times, 
flowers and shrubs were used for spring dec- 
orations, and lilies have come to denote purity, 
in the religious symbolism of Easter. 

In times past the use of the paschal candle 
was a prominent feature of the Easter cele- 
bration. This was a giant candle set in a giant 
candlestick and kept alight in certain churches 
during the Easter season. After that, what was 
left of the huge wax candle was made into 
smaller candles for the funerals of the poor. 

An odd observance of Easter once existed 
in Old England. On the Monday following 
the Easter Sabbath, mischievous youths would 
pursue girls and women as they passed up the 
street and strip the buckles from their shoes, 
demanding for their return a fine from the 
owners. The next day the youths were chased 
by the girls who attempted to steal their 
buckles or caps. The boys had to pay a fine 
in turn to regain their possessions. 

A curieus custom of having an Easter ball 
game once existed among eminent divines. 
Chords of music sounded the beginning of 
the game. The ball went round the circle in 
accompaniment to the music of the organ, 
each one catching it as it came his turn. A 
feast of which all partook closed the entertain- 
ment. 

The people of Ireland once observed the 
custom of cooking a hen and a piece of bacon 
together for a midnight banquet. When the 
feast ended at four o’clock in the morning, 





all went out to look at the sunrise, which was 
symbolic of the fact that Christ is risen. 

Easter eggs have long been a feature of 
Easter, and this custom involving the hiding 
and finding of the colored eggs is still the 
most popular among the children. The cus- 
tom originated from the knowledge that the 
egg, having the germ of life, under favorable 
conditions will attain to a higher form, that 
of the baby chick; this is a symbol of life ever- 
lasting. Because rabbits multiply very fast, the 
Easter Bunny bringing the eggs symbolizes life 
in abundance. 

The color for Easter was always white in 
the past to denote light and purity; but now 
other colors blossom forth. For instance, all 
Scandinavia bursts into brilliant hues, repre- 
senting joy and laughter. In Latin American 
lands, religious processions feature angels rep- 
resented by young girls in multicolored frocks 
to which are fastened wings. Easter Saturday 
in Florence, Italy, is marked by a procession 
in which a 30-foot-high structure called a 
carro is drawn through the streets to the 
cathedral. There a wire is connected to it 
from an altar pillar, and a wooden dove con- 
taining a fuse rolls down to ignite the carro 
in a glorious burst of fireworks. If the dove is 
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powered back to the pillar a good crop is 
forecast. 


Albanians at Easter time often carry hard- 
boiled eggs painted red to symbolize joy and 
knock them together when they meet, saying 
“Christ is arisen!” 

And color is predominant in the New York 
City Easter parade on Easter Sunday. Men, 
women, and children, decked out in their 
finest clothes, walk up and down Fifth Ave- 
nue, and brightly colored Easter bonnets bob 
up and down, as colorful as the Easter egg. 

The idea of rising to see the sun come up on 
Easter morning had its beginning in the cele- 
bration by farmers on a certain day in spring. 
The farmers on that day witnessed sunup to 
give thanks for fair crops and fair health for 
the coming year. This custom changed over 
to Easter morning, not only for the farmer 
but for many who celebrate Easter in this way. 

In fact, there are many sunrise services all 
over the country, a number of them taking 
place in the out-of-doors where giant crosses 
have been erected. A famous sunrise service 
is at Grand Canyon, Arizona, where services 
go out over the air waves for the nation to 
hear. + 
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Jack-in-the-pulpit 


A well-known nature writer tells about the fascinat- 
ing life of a community very different from the 
usual kind. 


Many of us are familiar with the animals 
and plants found in what is known as a fresh- 
water community. Such a community may be 
in a pond, lake, or other body of water in 
which there is little or no current. But there 
are also animals and plants in streams that 
race along. 

Let’s pretend that we’re on a field trip to 
make a study of (1) a stream and then (2) a 
pond. The stream is the type in which the 
water often flows so rapidly that in places 
there are tiny white caps. One such stream is 
Bear Creek in western Montana. Narrow and 
constantly gurgling, it flows into the Black- 
foot River. The river has any number of 
stretches in which there are small white caps. 
Such areas are called “white water.” They 
are also known as “riffles.” And as a rule 
the fishing right below a riffle is good. 

Both Bear Creek and the Blackfoot River 
have gravelly bottoms. A stream with a stone- 
studded bed in which the water races along 
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Fresh 
Water 
Friends 
And 
Foes 


By Will Barker 


is an ideal habitat for insects that require a lot 
of oxygen. In such a stream are the larvae, or 
young, of caddisflies. And in such a stream, 
too, you will find the early stages of such 
other insects as mayflies, stoneflies, various 
beetles, and some true flies. 

Among the many insects in fast-flowing 
fresh water one of the most interesting is the 
caddisfly. As winged adults, some of these 
insects fly at night. But other species of cad- 
disflies take to the air during the day. You 
may have seen a swarm of them “dancing” 
above the surface of the water as you walked 
along the bank of a stream. 

An adult female caddisfly lays several 
thousand eggs. One species lays them in a 
small circle. These circlets of eggs are often 
attached to the upper side of water plantain 
or water lily. The eggs of all caddisflies hatch 
quickly. The larvae of one group of caddis- 
flies are called “net-spinners.” These young 
insects weave from a silky secretion nets, 
webs, or seines. Such nets serve to protect the 
young insects from enemies. And these nets 
also act as traps in which to catch food. 





The food of young caddisflies may be either 
animal or vegetable. Many net-spinners are 
carnivorous; that is, they eat meat. Their diet 
includes other insects, young crayfish, and re- 
cently hatched fishes. In turn, thousands and 
thousands of young caddisflies are eaten by 
trout and small-mouthed bass. These two 
fishes are known as “cold-water” species. For 
they like streams that have their sources high 
in the mountains or ponds and lakes that are 
filled by springs or waters from melting moun- 
tain snows. 

Another animal that feeds on young cad- 
disflies is the world’s only flying mammal— 
the bat. Such shore and water birds as the 


mallard duck, the coot, and the sandpiper also 





A dragonfly or “mosquito hawk” 


eat them. But enough escape predators each 
year to ensure another generation. And in 
time the winged adults hover above the rush- 
ing waters of streams throughout the greater 
part of North America. 

Most fast-flowing streams have some quiet 
stretches of water. On the banks bordering 
such areas, you are sure to find an animal 
more generally thought of as a pond creature. 
This streamside resident is the bullfrog, brown 
or greenish brown and classed as an am- 
phibian. 

As you walk along a stream you may startle 


the bullfrogs living there. They spring into 
the water with a plop. Sometimes they utter 
what has been described as a loud “yarp” as 
they do so. The bullfrog is even more aquatic 
than its smaller relative, the green frdt. Bull- 
frogs spend most of their time in the water 
and get all their food there. Among the 
many water insects upon which they feed is 
the mayfly. Frequently a bullfrog hibernates 
on the same territory where it has passed the 
summer. 

On quiet stretches of water you are apt to 
find some water striders darting back and 
forth. A water strider, like all other insects, 
has six legs. This insect rests on the surface 
of the water with its short forelegs and longer 





The green frog 


rear legs. The middle pair are closer to those 
in the rear, and are used as oars. 

The reason a water strider stays on the sur- 
face is because tension holds it there. Though 
the insect does not weigh much, it is heavy 
enough to depress the surface slightly. This 
pressure Causes six concave lenses to form. If 
you happen to watch water striders when sun- 
light brightens their pool, you will be able to 
see six tiny circular shadows on the bottom. 

Early in March, if the days are warm 
enough, the dark brown water snake will 
probably be sunning itself along streams in 
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The cat-tail 


northern states. This harmless but bad tem- 
pered snake drapes itself in a bush hanging 
over a stream. If disturbed, it will drop off 
the branch around which it is twined into the 
water. 

The water snake, common in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States, eats the bull- 
frog, the green frog, and other frog species. 
Fishes and all sort of water insects are in its 
diet, too. And two mammals upon which it 
preys are any nearby meadow mice and water 
shrews—which, like water striders, stay on 
the surface because of tension. 

Our second type of fresh-water community 
is a pond. The plants and animals of a pond 
are often similar to those found in a lake— 
merely a larger “edition” of the smaller body 
of water. Some of the plants that grow near 
the shore of a pond are known as “emergents.” 
This means that their roots are in the water 
and their stems and leaves are in the air. A 
few such plants are the white blossoming 
arrowheads, the bulrushes, and the pickerel 
weeds with their spikes of blue blossoms. And 
usually there will be quantities of tall-grow- 
ing cat-tails. 

In some areas the muskrat, called “Mus- 
quash” by the Cree Indians, is used as a wild- 
life management “tool.” The animals are re- 
leased in areas where there are too many Cat- 
tails. The muskrat eats the roots of cat-tails 
and builds its somewhat untidy looking house 
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from the stalks and leaves. The use of the cat- 
tail by the muskrat helps to keep the plant in 
check. As muskrats clear away cat-tails, open 
water areas appear. And open water gives 
sago pondweed and other aquatic plants a 
chance to grow. Sago pondweed is well-liked 
by migratory waterfowl. 

Beyond the zone of emergent plants is that 
of the floating-leaved plants. Some of these 
are duckweed, spatterdock, and water lily. 
Farther out, the ribbon-like leaves of the 
pondweeds and fresh-water eelgrass thrust 
their wavering way upward toward the sur- 
face. 

In a great many ponds you may find the 
brown, flat-bodied giant water bug. This in- 
sect preys on any animal in its community 
that it can subdue. It eats snails that hatch 
from eggs laid on lily pads. In addition, the 
giant water bug eats frogs of all kinds, small 
fishes, and even fair-sized trout. But the life 
of some giant water bugs does not last long. 
For these enemies of all other pond life are 
devoured by various ducks and many a slow- 
flying, long-legged heron. 

If you want a giant water bug for an insect 
collection, be careful of the insect. It in- 
jects a powerful digestive fluid when it bites. 
The bite together with the fluid can be ex- 
tremely painful. 

Ponds, particularly those in wooded areas, 


will often have a tree that has fallen into 





The water lily 





them. The part of the tree above water is an 
ideal sunning spot for painted turtles. This 
typical small pond turtle has bright red and 
yellow rings on its olive, brown, or black shell. 
Sometimes you will see a row of painted 
turtles lined up on a log. As you come near 
their haven, they plop helter-skelter into the 
water. Then they swim to safety in the bot- 
tom mud or the plants growing on the bottom. 

The foods of the painted turtle are numer- 
ous. It eats aquatic insects and their larvae, 
fishes and fish eggs, tadpoles, and any number 
of water plants. This turtle makes a good 
aquarium pet, and may live as long as 10 
years. 


Two other insects of the pond community 
are the backswimmer and the water boatman. 
The backswimmer is an odd creature. It has 
a back shaped like the bottom of a rowboat. 
And on the water’s surface, it floats along 
backside down. 

The oval, grayish-black water boatman 
swims along encased in silvery air bubbles. 
The air particles in the water through which 
it swims act as purifiers of the air enveloping 
the body of the swimmer. In stagnant water 
there is no such purifying process. The water 
boatman in a stagnant pool rises to the sur- 
face frequently. It does so in order to get 
pure air. 

A stagnant pool may well be the breeding 
ground of the house, or rain-barrel, mosquito. 
Mosquitoes are the food of dragonflies, and 
one of these insects is known as the “mosquito 
hawk.” 

Of all the fresh-water insects there is prob- 
ably only one with three names. These are 
“lucky bug,” 
“submarine chaser.” 


“writes-my-name-bug,” and 
All three designate the 
well-known whirligig beetles. The name of 
this insect comes from the way in which it 
moves over the surface of the water. It skims 
along in a series of darting curves or semi- 
circles. If one is disturbed, it dives for the 
bottom at once. 


The young of most insects hatched in fresh- 
water communities are important. They are 
a part of what is called the “dynamics of food 
utilization.” This means that they eat lesser 
creatures than themselves but in turn are fed 
upon by numerous larger creatures. Thou- 
sands and thousands of young insects are the 
only food of numerous fingerling fishes. ‘This 
alone proves the value of any fresh-water com- 
munity of plants and animals. 

Frequently, the trout or bass you catch and 
on which you will dine is a fish that has al- 
ready dined on such insects as caddisflies, 
mayflies, or stoneflies. These three insects, the 
fishes that eat them, and all other animals, 
insects, and plants that live in the fresh water 
community depend on one another for life. @ 





The Best Way to 
Wish the Best 


There's no time like this bright spring 
season to wish our Junior Red Cross friends — 
many good things - for the sunshine you have 
brought to those you have served this year. 


\ \ a > ocsense ev. 
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DETROIT, MICH.—Nobody in Junior 
Red Cross should ever worry about finding the 
right design for a holiday greeting card to the 
community’s friends of Junior Red Cross. The 
best and most appealing designs can be made 
by boys and girls themselves. The Detroit 
Chapter’s Junior Red Cross Easter card is a 
fine example. It was designed by Jill Schrader 
of the Gabriel Richard School in Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. Printed in gold on soft, pastel 
green paper, the design was hand-colored by 
boys and girls. 
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What Room 8 Found Out 


The twins are saved from the results of their boast- 
ing and learn something interesting, too. 
The boys and girls in Room 8 were having 
Show-and-Tell time just before going home. 
When it was Maria’s turn, she showed a 
library book. It was about a Dutch boy 
named Jan. 
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By Gladys R. Saxon 


“Jan means John in Dutch,” said Peter. “I 
know lots of Dutch words.” | 

“And I know lots of Spanish words,” said 
Maria. 

The other boys and girls began to brag 
about the foreign languages they knew. 

Elsa said, “I know some German words.” 





Philippe said, “I know some French words.” 

Some of the others mentioned Greek and 
Portuguese and Italian and Jewish. But Jo 
and Joan, the twins, kept quiet. They could 
speak only American. Their parents had not 
learned other languages in countries far away. 

Carl spoke louder than the rest. “I can 
speak two languages,” he said. “Swedish and 
Danish.” 

This was more than Jo could take. He said, 
“That’s nothing! Joan and I can speak six 
languages!” 

Six languages! Joan’s face showed her sur- 
prise. But she nodded her head anyway. Jo 
must have a good reason. 

The children looked surprised. Some of 
them laughed. Of course they did not believe 
Jo or Joan. 

“Let’s hear you!” said Anthony. 

“Yes, let’s hear you!” said Helena. 

Just in time, Miss Black stopped the talk- 
ing and laughing. Just in time, the bell rang 
and school was out. 


But in the schoolyard, Jo and Joan took a 
good deal of teasing. Nobody really believed 
they could speak so many languages. 

Joan said, “Just you wait until tomorrow. 
We'll speak seven languages!” 

With that, the others left. Jo and Joan 
were completely quiet for a moment. What 
had they done? How could they possibly 
learn so much overnight? 

“Come on,” said Jo. 

They walked toward home, thinking hard. 

“Why so worried, Jo and Joan?” asked Mr. 
Aliopolis, the policeman at their corner. 

“Do you know a foreign language?” asked 
Jo. 

“Of course,’ 
from Greece.” 

“Oh, good! Tell us some Greek words!” 
Joan said. 

“Well, let’s see. How about helicopter— 
that is two Greek words joined together. So 
is telephone.” 


’ 


said Mr. Aliopolis. “I came 


Jo and Joan were disappointed. Those 
words sounded like ordinary American ones. 
But they said “Thank you,” and went on. 

Mrs. Rosetti was sweeping her front steps 
when they passed her house. She smiled at 
them but kept on sweeping. 

Joan asked, “Oh, Mrs. Rosetti. Could you 
tell us some Italian words, please?” 

“Gladly,” said Mrs. Rosetti, holding the 
broom against her print dress. “Spaghetti is 
an Italian word; so is violin, and piano.” 

Jo and Joan said “Thank you,” but they 
did not think any one of these words sounded 
a bit foreign. 

Mr. Dupont’s pet shop was close to their 
home. As they usually did, they stopped in 
to pet the puppies and kittens. But tonight it 
didn’t seem as much fun as usual. What had 
started so easily was turning out to be a real 
problem. 

“Mr. Dupont, you came from France, 
didn’t you?” Joan asked. “Tell us some French 
words. Please?” 

“No, my parents did,” he answered, “but 
I know a little French. Grocer and cabbage 
and Vermont are from the French language, 
just spelled a little differently.” 

More ordinary American words, thought 
Jo. 

What will we do, thought Joan. 


By suppertime, they were almost too wor- 
ried to eat. 

“We have to know seven languages by to- 
morrow morning,” Jo said to his mother. 

He did not explain why. Neither did Joan. 
By now they weren’t exactly proud of what 
they had done. 

“TI know some words from Latin,” said their 


father. “November, December . . . doctor, 


camera ... Saturday...” 

“I know some words from Spanish,” said 
their mother. “Banana, papaya.” 

Their big sister Grace said, “I know a 
little German . . . noodle, poodle, frankfurt.” 


Poor Jo and Joan! Their last hope for help 
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What Room 8 Found out 
continued 


was gone. All of those words sounded like 
American words, too. 

“Why won’t anybody tell us real foreign 
words?” wailed Joan. “Mr. Aliopolis told us 
only easy words; so did Mrs. Rosetti; so did 
Mr. Dupont; and now you all do!” 

“They all sound like any old American 
word!” complained Jo. 

“They were being thoughtful, that is all,” 
their father explained. “How could you pos- 
sibly learn so many languages overnight if the 
words were hard?” 

“Well, maybe,” grunted Jo. 

He and Joan went to their playroom. To- 
night, things weren’t worth doing, though. 
They were even glad when it was time to go 
to bed. 


They got to school the next morning just 
as late without actually being late as they 
could. They got through the Pledge of Alle- 
giance and America without knowing a word 
they said or sang. 

A forest of arms shot up as soon as the 
attendance was taken. Jo and Joan knew 
what was going to happen. Nothing could 
save them. They would just have to admit 
what they had done. One thing certain, they 
would never do it again! 

Philippe started it. ‘Miss Black, please 
make Jo and Joan speak seven languages. 
They said they could!” 

Miss Black smiled at the class. “Children,” 
she said, “I have a surprise for you. Jo and 
Joan can speak seven languages. They can 
speak more than seven.” 

She smiled more broadly as she looked at 
all the puzzled faces before her. Jo and 
Joan’s faces were the most puzzled of all. 

Miss Black went on. “And so can all of 
you !”” 

The room was very quiet. 

Miss Black raised the big maps above the 
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blackboard so that they could all see the lists 
of words written on the board. Above each 
list of words was the name of a foreign lan- 
guage—French, Dutch, Spanish . . . But 
every word in the lists was an ordinary Amer- 
ican word! 

Jo and Joan saw one of Mrs. Rosetti’s 
words, and one of Mr. Dupont’s words, and 
two of their father’s. 

Then, like the opening of a door, Joan saw 
something in her mind’s eye—American words 
were only words from other countries that 
people had brought with them. 

She raised her hand. “I know what you 
mean! I know!” 

“Tell us, Joan,” said Miss Black. 

Before she could speak, Jo interrupted. “I 
know, too. You mean that anybody who 
speaks the American language is really speak- 
ing words from other languages, but changed 
a little.” 

“Good for you, twins!” said Miss Black. 

Now the other children began to talk— 
and all at once—everybody trying to add new 
words to the lists. Jo and Joan’s “seven lan- 
guages” were forgotten. 


Joan kept quiet, though, not joining in as 
Jo did with the list-making. Something both- 
ered her. Something her father’s Osage In- 
dian friend had told her. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Joan,” said 
Miss Black. 

“A friend of ours says that lots of American 
words were made from Indian words,” Joan 
said, “and Indians were here before any white 
men came, so---” 

“So---?” smiled Miss Black. 

“So Indian words are the real American 
words, I guess,” finished Jo. “Like Mississippi, 
puma, tamale, squash, muskrat .. .” 

The recess bell rang and Room 8 hurried 
outdoors. Now they bragged to Room 9 about 
all the languages they knew in Room 8. They 
didn’t explain. It was too much fun. They 


knew they would someday, though. * 











Words and Music by 
Beth Milliken Joerger 
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Oh, Spring is here, Spring is here, We hear the larks sweet song, 


The heart is now full of joy For sunshine fills the sky, 


Sing~ ing in the mea ~ dow Notes so clear and strong, 
Eve - ry ~ one looks hap ~ py, We smile, You. and }, 


| Cro~ cus ~ es are bloom-ing, And yio~lets seem ‘to 
Like the lark in spring -time As when he’s 


With the dafe- fo- dils and dai~sies, We love Spring eee 
Hearts are filled with ey ~ ful sing ~ ing, We love Spring... 
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